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DOUGLAS,  LINCOLN,  AND  THE  NEBRASKA  BILL* 

BY  ALBERT   WATKINS      . 

THE  two  opposing  leaders  in  the  most  momentous 
struggle  since  the  adoption  of  our  federal  constitu- 
tion were  typical  men  of  the  middle  west,  and  the 
question  in  dispute  which  was  the  cause  of  that 
struggle— for  supremacy  of  one  of  two  distinct  so- 
cial systems—  arose  also  in  the  same  section.  The  careers  of 
these  two  men,  one,  and  probably  both  of  them,  worthy  to  be 
called  great,  were  directed  and  blended  and  their  characters 
illustrated  in  that  decisive  controversy.  The  approaching  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  famous  debates  between  them  will 
doubtless  lead  to  a  more  critical  and  fairer  investigation  of  their 
attitude  toward  the  slavery  question  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  was  the  father  of  political  Nebraska ; 
and,  as  in  the  operations  of  the  physical  world,  this  giving  of  life 
was  the  precursor  of  death.  The  Nebraska  bill  which  brought 
death  to  Douglas  lent  life  to  Lincoln— and  the  republican  party. 
These  opposite  effects  of  the  same  cause  were  not  accidental  or 
an  exception  to  the  orderly  rule  of  nature,  but  an  explicable 
and  logical  sequence.  They  were  owing  not  so  much  to  the  op- 
posite party  affiliations- which  might  well  have  been  governed 
by  environment— as  to  the  opposite  temperament  of  the  men 
themselves.  From  a  general  or  superficial  view,  Douglas,  of 
New  England  birth,  should  have  had  the  sympathetic  bias 
against  human  slavery  which  so  strongly  affected  Lincoln,  and 
Lincoln,  of  immemorial  Virginia  and  Kentucky  lineage,  should 
have  been  willing,  as  Douglas  was,  practically  to  disregard  the 
immorality  and  injustice  of  holding  in  bondage  an  inferior  peo- 
ple so  long  as  the  proposal  of  their  enfranchisement  menaced 
the  white  man's  welfare,  to  him  of  paramount  importance. 


*Reprinted  from  the  American  Historical  Magazine,  May  and 
July,  1908. 

[Copyright,  1908,  by  Albert  Watkins.] 
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2  DOUGLAS   AND  LINCOLN 

Lincoln  was  a  truly  American  type,  but  Douglas  was  more 
truly  a  typical  American.  Lincoln  was  strongly  idealistic,  and 
his  moods  were  introspective,  poetical  and  religious.  His  super- 
lative gift  of  sympathy  made  him  one  with  the  multitude,  and 
the  allied  gift  of  melancholy  ripened  sympathetic  public  regard 
into  adoration,  as  like  gifts  won  worship  for  his  prototype  who 
also  was  *'a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  It 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that,  in  his  earlier  life  at  least, 
the  poem,  ' '  0,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud, ' '  was 
a  great  favorite  of  Lincoln's.  This  partiality  for  a  composition 
not  above  high  class  doggerel  probably  gave  way  to  the  influence 
of  his  latent  taste,  awakened  and  developed  in  the  terribly  im- 
pressive school  of  experience  in  which  his  later  years  were 
spent.  But  the  fact  that  this  favorite  is  a  wail  of  gloomy  fatal- 
ism, 

"Without  one  cheering  beam  of  hope. 
Or  spark  of  glimmering  day," 

illustrates  Lincoln's  tendency  to  melancholy.  In  an  environ- 
ment lacking  the  American  stimulus,  Lincoln  might  have  been  a 
mere  dreamer  of  dreams.  But  the  American  frontier  spirit, 
abhorring  anything  so  non-practical  as  a  mere  philosopher, 
fashioned  out  of  his  strong  but  alien  qualities  a  subtle  politician 
plus  a  virile  strain  of  statesmanship. 

Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  opposites  in  all  important  respects 
save  one;  politics  was  their  profession  and  absorbing  occupa- 
tion, and  they  were  rivals  in  its  widest  field  and  for  its  highest 
honors.  Douglas  demonstrated  his  great  capacity  for  leader- 
ship of  the  dominant  national  party,  and  for  practical  states- 
manship as  a  member  of  the  national  congress  for  twenty  years. 
In  fact  the  sum  total  of  his  practical  accomplishment  up  to  his 
untimely  death  in  1861,  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Lincoln. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  each  was  a  popular  prodigy,  but  in 
a  different  way— Douglas  through  the  inspiration  of  dominating 
force,  Lincoln  through  the  gift  of  brawn  and  good-fellowship. 
At  the  Ottawa  debate  Douglas  said  of  his  rival:  ''He  was  then 
(in  the  days  of  their  early  struggles  and  poverty)  just  as  good 
at  telling  an  anecdote  as  now.    He  could  beat  any  of  the  boys 
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wrestling  or  running  a  foot-race,  in  pitching  quoits,  or  tossing 
a  copper,  could  ruin  more  liquor  than  all  the  boys  of  the  town 
together,  and  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided 
at  a  horse-race  or  fist-fight  excited  the  admiration  and  won  the 
praise  of  everybody."  In  physical  height  Douglas  was  almost 
a  dwarf,  while  Lincoln  was  almost  a  giant.  Douglas  was  thick- 
set, and  in  appearance  comely ;  Lincoln  was  gaunt,  ungainly  and 
altogether  uncomely.  This  was  the  superficial  impression  and 
popular  belief;  but  critical  observers  maintain  that  Lincoln 
handled  his  huge  frame  remarkably  well  with  the  ^'awkward- 
ness of  nature  which  is  akin  to  grace."  He  had  the  genius  of 
presence  which  Milton's  apostrophe  to  melancholy  so  aptly  por- 
trays : 

''All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Come ;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. ' ' 

Douglas'  voice  was  a  deep,  and  when  not  overstrained,  a  rich 
baritone;  Lincoln's  was  high-pitched  and  under  emotion  broke 
into  a  shrill  treble.  Douglas  was  a  typical  American  in  that 
doing,  at  the  expense  of  being,  distinguished  and  dominated  him. 
He  preferred  propulsion  to  persuasion.  He  was  a  trip-hammer 
in  perpetual  motion  and  himself  drove  his  measures  through, 
now  being  his  accepted  time. 

His  oratory  was  strong,  bold  and  imperious,  but  lacked  imag- 
ination, sentiment  and  grace.  Lincoln's  master  impulses  were 
sympathetic,  and  his  ultimate  aim  was  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow  men.  Those  of  Douglas  were  for  mastery, 
largely  for  the  joy  of  it.  While  Lincoln's  career  waited  the 
slower  but  surer  propulsion  of  moral  force  and  his  strength 
was  not  generally  recognized  or  his  fame  established  until  after 
his  death,  the  masterful  spirit  of  Douglas,  which  would  not  be 
denied,  raised  him  to  almost  immediate  command  of  the  domi- 
nant party  to  which  he  naturally  attached  himself.  Signifi- 
cantly also,  Lincoln's  original  party  was  dying  when  he 
espoused  it,  but  his  moral  sentiment  and  spiritual  devotion, 
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which  Douglas  seriously  lacked,  engaged  him  in  the  doubtful 
enterprise  of  waiting  the  growth  of  a  new  party  which  met 
his  spiritual  demands. 

Douglas  was  opposed  to  slavery;  but,  unlike  Lincoln,  his 
opposition  was  not  fundamental  or  insistent,  and  so  he  sought, 
and  with  wondrous  speed  attained  leadership  of  the  party 
which  was  dominated  by  slavery,  but  which  he  intended  to 
bend  ultimately  to  his  antislavery  purpose.  It  is  quite  explic- 
able and  natural,  then,  that  during  the  slow  working  of  the 
antislavery  virus  with  which  Lincoln  was  with  subtle  process 
and  power  innoculating  the  north,  Douglas  with  ease  tempor- 
arily triumphed  over  him.  For  the  short  run  Douglas  had  the 
upper  hand  in  the  famous  debates  of  1858,  and  later  it  was  not 
for  Lincoln  but  for  his  cause  that  the  majority  in  the  north 
forsook  their  long-time  magnetic  and  dazzling  leader.  The  east 
would  have  no  mind  to  this  audacious  Young  Lochinvar,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  come  out  from 
the  west. 

If  Douglas  was  moved  but  little  by  sympathy  or  moral  sen 
timent  in  contemplation  of  the  monstrous  system  of  slavery,  yet 
surely  his  attitude  toward  the  whole  momentous  question  it 
involved  was  more  statesmanlike  than  Lincoln's;  for  in  view 
of  the  successful  expedient  of  the  first  two  compromises,  there 
was  strong  ground  for  hope  that  he  might  continue  to  avoid 
the  dreaded  rupture  by  effecting  still  another  compromise 
which,  without  strengthening  slavery  or  widening  its  domain, 
would  save  the  union  and  avoid  the  horrible  and  doubtful  resort 
to  war.  Was  not  the  responsible  leader  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  circumstances  forced  to  a  temporizing  policy  by  humane 
as  well  as  generally  expedient  considerations? 

Lincoln,  possessed  by  a  moral  and  sympathetic  bias,  con- 
stantly agitated  the  slavery  question,  stimulating  abolition  zeal 
on  the  one  hand  and  irritating  the  even  less  rational  and  exceed- 
ingly fiery  and  solicitous  slaveholders  on  the  other,  thus  pro- 
voking the  secession  and  war  which  Douglas,  like  Webster  and 
Clay,  strove  primarily  to  prevent.  ''Brutus  says  he  was  ambi- 
tious ; ' '  but  was  not  the  presidency  the  eager  goal  of  Chase, 
Seward  and  Lincoln— the  antislavery  leaders?    And  as  a  direct 
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result  of  their  opposition  to  the  peace  policy  of  Douglas,  their 
playing  upon  the  susceptible  emotions  of  both  north  and  south, 
the  one  obtained  his  goal  and  the  others  reaped  rich  collateral 
reward.  Indeed  it  is  a  hackneyed,  as  well  as,  in  my  opinion,  an 
immoral  boast  of  hero  worshipers  that  Lincoln  was  shrewder 
and  longer-headed  than  Douglas  in  the  debates  of  1858  because 
he  persistently  denounced  slavery  as  intolerable,  with  the  cun- 
ning foresight  that  the  reaction  of  the  resulting  irritation  of  the 
south  upon  the  northern  conscience  or  prejudice  would  open 
his  way  to  the  coveted  presidency. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  until  the  moral  aversion  to 
slavery  had  been  excited  to  madness  in  part  by  the  radical  aboli- 
tionists, but  largely  by  Lincoln  himself,  who  was  the  logical  and 
actual  beneficiary  of  this  policy,  Douglas  easily  distanced  him 
in  the  rivalry  for  leadership.  Lincoln  joined  Greeley,  Webster 
and  other  whig  leaders  in  the  tactical,  if  not  cruel  mistake  of 
denouncing  the  democratic  administration  for  waging  ''an 
unnecessary  and  therefore  an  unjust  war"  against  Mexico  while 
the  armies  of  their  country  were  battling  in  a  distant  land 
against  a  foreign  foe.  The  adroit  advantage  which  Lincoln  took 
of  the  equally  unwise  tactical  mistake  of  Douglas  in  repealing 
the  Missouri  compromise  as  an  incident  to  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  raised  him  out  of  the  discouraged  obscurity  into 
which  he  had  fallen  at  the  expiration  of  his  single  term  in  con- 
gress—which was  distinguished  only  by  the  tactical  blunder 
in  question. 

Statesmen  must  deal  with  existing  conditions  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ideals.  Mere  statesmen  mould  such  policies  and 
measures  as  they  may  out  of  the  common  clay  their  public 
affords  them.  Prophets  or  poets  are  content  to  furnish  ideals 
which  statesmen  may  sometime  be  able  to  utilize  in  practical 
forms.  Douglas  was  a  mere  statesman,  though  of  a  higher  type 
than  ''Tom"  Reed's  definition  of  that  functionary,  "a  dead 
politician."  Lincoln  was  the  prophet-statesman,  not  meant  for 
the  complete  idealistic  surrender  of  the  prophet  which  Lowell 
shows  us  in  Wendell  Phillips : 

"He  saw  God  sat  upon  the  weaker  side. 

Therefore  he  went 
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And  Immbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 
Fanatic  named  and  fool,  yet  well  content." 

And  in  Garrison,  also  : 

"Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  grow. 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnable  with  the  central  glow." 

The  politician  dross  in  Lincoln  ''paid  dear  for  his  White 
House;"  but  the  larger  measure  of  self-surrender  and  sacri- 
fice induced  by  his  responsiblility  through  the  stress  and  trag- 
edy of  the  war,  all  but  made  him  over  into  the  pure  prophet; 
and  stimulated  by  his  martyrdom,  fortunate  as  respects  his 
fame,  the  popular  imagination  has  done  the  rest.  For  this  rea- 
son Lincoln  will  never  be  impartially  or  judicially  judged.  On 
the  other  hand  the  temper  and  methods  of  Douglas  were  such 
that  his  faults  were  not  only  always  palpable,  and  often  glared 
under  the  search-light  of  excited  altruism  which  was  turned  on 
him;  but  his  policy  was  superseded  by  another  which  was 
glorified  by  the  most  dazzling  of  all  achievement— a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  arms— in  such  characteristic  prodigality  that 
even  his  undeniably  great  and  brilliant  deeds  have  been  ob- 
scured in  the  contrast. 

Douglas,  as  the  majority  leader,  was  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition which  overshadowed  all  else, — imminent  menace  to  the 
union.  He  foresaw,  and  forewarned  the  country  against  the 
inevitable  result  of  Lincoln's  politically  subtle  and  selfish,  yet 
largely  sympathetically  inspired  protest  against  slavery.  The 
power  of  practical  leadership  impressed  upon  Douglas  a  con- 
comitant responsibility  and  sense  of  fear  from  which  Lincoln 
was  free.  Indeed,  Lincoln  was  confessedly  blind  to  the  danger 
which  Douglas  strove  to  avert. 

The  closing  words  of  Douglas  in  the  Ottawa  debate  were : 

*'I  believe  that  this  new  doctrine  (the  delimitation  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  slavery)  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
party  will  dissolve  the  union  if  it  succeeds. ' ' 
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''Why  can  we  not  thus  (by  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  to 
the  several  states  and  territories)  have  peace?  Why  should 
we  thus  allow  a  party  to  agitate  the  country,  to  array  the  north 
against  the  south  and  convert  us  into  enemies  instead  of  friends, 
merely  that  a  few  ambitious  men  may  ride  into  power  on  a 
sectional  hobby:" 

That  he  demanded  at  Alton.  The  familiar  contention  of  eulo- 
gists that  "the  far-sighted  Lincoln  looked  ahead  (in  the  debates) 
to  the  contest  for  the  presidency, ' '  and  that  he  was  ' '  stalking  for 
bigger  game  than  the  senatorship, "  dovetails  into  these  accusa- 
tions and  warnings  of  Douglas. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Alton  debate  Lincoln  declared: 

**  There  never  was  a  party  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
there  probably  never  will  be,  of  sufficient  strength  to  disturb 
the  general  peace  of  the  country.  .  .  There  will  soon  be  an 
end  of  it  (slavery)  and  that  end  will  be  its  ultimate  extinction. 
.  .  .  This  controversy  will  soon  be  settled,  and  it  will  be 
done  peacefully,  too.     There  will  be  no  war,  no  violence." 

Again,  while  Lincoln  protested: 

''Now  I  have  upon  all  occasions  declared  as  strongly  as  Judge 
Douglas  against  the  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
institution  of  slavery," 

Yet  he  also  inconsistently  declared : 

' '  My  wish  is  .  .  .  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction. ' ' 

In  his  reply,  Douglas  was  certainly  more  ingenuous  if  not 
more  honest  than  his  antagonist : 

"I  care  more  for  the  principle  of  self-government,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  rule,  than  I  do  for  all  the  negroes  in  Christen- 
dom. I  would  not  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  I  would 
not  blot  out  the  great  inalienable  right  of  the  white  men  for  all 
the  negroes  that  ever  existed." 
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Did  not  the  bloody  sequel,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  union 
was  long  in  agonizing  danger  show  that  Douglas'  statesmanship 
was  the  sounder,  if  not  the  more  humane? 

By  natural  impulse  Douglas  inclined  to  the  courage  of  his 
opinions ;  Lincoln  to  the  promptings  of  his  emotions  and  sym- 
pathies. Douglas  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  danger  to 
white  men's  institutions— the  union  especially— and  so  intent 
on  saving  them,  that  he  cared  little,  relatively,  for  the  fate  of 
the  negro  and  audaciously  declared  his  indifference  as  to 
whether  he  was  *' voted  up  or  down,"  while  Lincoln  cared  so 
much  for  the  negro  that  he  risked  his  own  political  fate  and  the 
fate  of  the  union  for  his  enfranchisement. 

Douglas  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  progres- 
siveness.  He  had  a  passion  for  politics  and  a  genius  for  over- 
coming obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  his  political  projects. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  self-dependent,  earning  his 
living  as  a  cabinet  maker.  At  twenty  he  came  west,  from  Ver- 
mont to  Illinois,  walking  from  Jacksonville  to  Winchester 
because  he  lacked  money  to  pay  for  riding,  and  with  all  his 
worldly  goods  done  up  in  a  handkerchief  and  slung  on  a  stick 
over  his  shoulder.  He  at  once  engaged  himself  as  clerk  at  an 
auction  which  was  going  on  when  he  reached  Winchester,  in 
this  way  earning  the  six  dollars  which  maintained  him  while 
he  organized  a  school  which  he  taught  for  three  months.  The 
proceeds  of  this  employment  carried  him  through  a  year's 
study  of  law,  when  he  began  a  remarkably  successful  practice, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
attorney  general  of  the  state.  The  next  year— 1835— he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  in  1837  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  congress,  being  defeated 
by  only  five  votes  out  of  a  total  of  36,000.  In  1840  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  Illinois,  and  in  the  same  year  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  resigning  this  office  to  become  a  member 
of  the  national  house  of  representatives  in  1843.  He  was  twice 
reelected  to  the  same  office,  but  resigned  his  seat  to  become 
United  States  senator,  March  4,  1847.  He  remained  a  senator 
imtil  his  death,  June  3,  1861. 

Thus  as  Carlyle  said  of  Robert  Burns,  Douglas  "came  upon 
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the  world  as  a  prodigy,  and  was  in  that  character  sustained 
by  it  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  loud,  vague  tumultuous  won- 
der." And  further  adapting  Carlyle:  ''Let  it  not  be  objected 
that  he  did  little,"  beside  the  mighty  achievement  which  is 
credited  to  his  rival,  Lincoln.  For  still  applying  the  appraisal 
of  Burns,  ''He  did  much  if  we  consider  when  and  how  he  did 
it." 

In  the  national  legislature  he  repeated  the  immediate  and 
precocious  leadership  of  his  local  career,  and  he  yielded  it  only 
at  the  summons  of  death.  But  the  disruption  of  his  party, 
caused  and  hastened  by  the  stimulus  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  gave  to  antislavery  sentiment  in  the 
north,  and  the  prelude  to  the  disruption  of  the  union,  left  him 
at  the  last  only  leader  of  a  forlorn  northern  faction. 

Lincoln  was  fond  of  insisting  that  slavery  violated  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  Douglas  retorted  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  instrument  could  not  have  intended  to  apply  it  to 
negro  slaves.  In  his  speech  at  Springfield  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  1857,  he  said: 

"On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  when  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  promulgated  to  the  world,  African  slavery 
existed  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Every  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  elected  by  and  represented  a 
slave-holding  constituency.  Every  battle  of  the  revolution 
from  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  to  King's  Mountain  and 
Yorktown,  was  fought  in  a  slave-holding  state." 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  colonies  and  England,  he 
said,  was  signed  by  thirteen  slave-holding  states,  and  the 
constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  by  twelve  slave  states  and 
one  free  state.  He  insisted  that  Lincoln's  doctrine  would  at 
once  free  all  the  slaves,  while  he  yet  protested  that  he  had  no 
intention  or  desire  to  interfere  where  it  was  actually  estab- 
lished. Lincoln  of  course  replied  that  he  meant  that  slavery 
was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  declaration ;  but  this  was 
a  characteristic  evasion. 

Puritan  New  England  repudiated  negro  slavery  because  it 
wouldn't  pay  in  its  environment.     Before  the  gin  came  to  rev- 
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olutionize  the  cotton  industry,  the  people  of  the  south,  with 
much  profession  of  philanthropy,  were  about  to  set  their  slaves 
free.  But  under  the  new  conditions  they  became  cotton-mad, 
just  as  under  the  late  enormous  growth  of  facilities  for  general 
money-making,  according  to  universal  acclaim  the  people  in 
general  have  become  money-mad.  The  popular  virtue  remains 
tolerably  healthy  until  prosperity  tempts  it.  Leisure  and  lux- 
ury forerun  lust.  ''In  nature,"  says  Emerson,"  nothing  can 
be  given,  all  things  are  sold.  This  is  that  ancient  doctrine  of 
Nemesis,  who  keeps  watch  in  the  universe  and  lets  no  offense 
go  unchastized. "  If  Nebraska  had  been  by  nature  the  home 
of  iron  manufacture,  and  Pennsylvania,  a  relatively  agricul- 
tural region,  had  done  by  Nebraska  as  Nebraska,  bullied  and 
blinded  by  the  cohesive  power  of  partisan  plunder,  has  for 
thirty  years  ostentatiously  done  by  Pennsylvania,  namely :  gra- 
tuitously added  to  the  natural  advantage  of  her  iron  and  steel 
trusts  fifty  to  a  hundred  fold  by  a  self-imposed  tariff  tax,  then, 
by  the  rule  of  compensation,  Nebraska  would  be  the  Sodom  that 
Pennsylvania  is,  and  Puritan  Lincoln,  the  Gomorrah  that  Pitts- 
burg is.  So  when  the  Midas  touch  of  mechanical  genius  turned 
cotton  into  gold,  southern  emancipation  philanthropy  changed 
into  selfish  greed,  and  human  slavery  was  thenceforth  cher- 
ished where  it  was  coming  to  be  abhorred. 

When  the  organism  ceases  to  grow  it  begins  to  decline;  and 
so  the  beneficiaries  of  the  slave  trust,  led  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
contended  that  expansion  was  essential  to  its  healthy  life.  But 
there  was  a  more  imminent  reason  for  the  spreading  principle. 
The  acquisition  of  Louisiana^  far  wider  at  the  north  than  the 
south,  awakened  southern  solicitude  as  to  the  balance  of  politi- 
cal power.  This  question  became  acute  when  Missouri  asked 
admission  as  a  free  state.  Congress  compromised  a  heated 
controversy  by  putting  Missouri  in  the  slavery  section  and  sol- 
emnly declaring  that  all  of  the  Purchase  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri  should  be  forever  free.  This  cheap  gift 
to  freedom  was  partly  offset  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
1848,  when  the  admission  of  Oregon  as  a  free  state  was  dis- 
puted, Douglas  seized  the  opportunity  to  propose  the  extension 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  but  though 
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by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  recent  Mexican  conquest  lay  on 
the  side  thus  to  be  secured  to  freedom,  the  now  confident  and 
aggressive  antislavery  partisans  refused  to  even  inferentially 
concede  to  possible  slavery  the  part  below  the  line.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  precipitated  by  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
promise, Douglas  effectively  taunted  his  radical  assailants  for 
losing  the  whole  loaf  by  their  unreasonable  refusal  to  take  the 
larger  part  when  it  was  offered. 

But  for  this  Mexican  accession  the  oil  of  compromise  poured 
over  the  troubles  of  1820  might  have  permanently  quieted  them ; 
but  when  Utah  and  New  Mexico  asked  for  territorial  organi- 
zation in  1850,  the  same  troubles  arose  again,  and  it  took  all  the 
persuasiveness  of  Clay  and  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Webster, 
exerted  in  their  last  political  struggle,  reinforced  by  the  match- 
less vigor  of  Douglas  and  the  influential  ability  of  Lewis  Cass, 
to  allay  them  by  another  compromise.  Slavocracy,  led  by  Cal- 
houn and  Jefferson  Davis,  now  took  the  advanced  position  that 
the  constitution  perforce  carried  with  its  assumption  of  jur- 
isdiction the  right  to  extend  slavery  into  the  acquired  Mexican 
territory.  The  question  was  temporarily  set  at  rest  by  the 
application  of  the  popular  sovereignty  theory,  credited  to  Cass, 
by  which  the  proposed  territories  were  to  decide  whether  slav- 
ery should  be  admitted  or  excluded.  As  minor  adjuncts  of  this 
compromise,  California  was  admitted  to  free  statehood  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  strengthened. 

In  this  last  and  perhaps  fiercest  of  Clay's  political  battles, 
he  was  animated  by  a  passionate  fear  of  disruption  of  the  union 
and  of  war  which  he  insisted  would  be  identical,  but  which 
strangely  failed  to  impress  Lincoln  to  whom  Clay  was  an 
examplar  and  talisman.  ''A  crevasse  has  occurred,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  which  has  threatened  inundation  to  all  around.  All 
is  uproar,  confusion  and  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  union." 
The  popular  sovereignty  plan,  he  pleaded,  was  safer  than  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  by  which  congress  could  only  bar  slavery  from 
the  territories— for  the  authority  of  the  latter  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  state  is  formed,  and  then  the  popular  will  has  absolute 
control.  By  law  there  is  now  no  slavery  in  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  left  to  the  popular  will  there  probably  never 
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will  be.  Within  three  or  four  months  California  had  declared 
against  slavery  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  her  constitutional 
convention,  which  was  not  confined  to  non-slaveholders.  The 
whole  north  blazed  up  in  behalf  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 

"because  the  people  did  not  know  much  about  California  and 
feared  the  introduction  of  slavery  there.  You  want  that  there 
shall  be  no  slavery  introduced  into  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico.  Have  not  you  got  it  in  California  already?  Have  not 
you  got  it  in  New  Mexico,  m  all  human  probability,  also  f  You 
have  got  what  is  worth  a  thousand  Wilmot  provisos.  You 
have  got  nature  herself  on  your  side." 

AVebster  also  pressed  the  argument  of  the  law  of  nature 
with  characteristic  eloquence  and  power.  In  his  famous— by 
abolitionists  called  infamous— 7th  of  March  (1850)  speech  he 
said: 

''I  hold  slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those  territories  (Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico)  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which 
admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas.  I  mean  the  law  of  nature,  of 
physical  geography,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  I 
would  not  take  pains  uselessly  to  reaflfirm  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  reenact  the  law  of  God.  I  would  put  in  no  Wil- 
mot proviso  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  law  or  a  reproach." 

Let  me  anticipate  by  the  reminder  that  the  alleged  offense 
of  Douglas  in  the  Nebraska  compromise  lay  in  substituting  this 
interdiction  of  nature  for  the  positive,  but  as  Clay  pointed  out, 
temporary  interdiction  of  a  law  of  congress,  known  as  the  first, 
or  Missouri,  compromise. 

During  the  decade  following  1834,  the  white  invaders  of  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  were  engaged  in  the  ostensibly 
philanthropic  enterprise  of  moving  their  burdensome  Indians 
to  the  plains  of  the  Purchase.  The  northeast,  especially,  had 
with  selfish  narrowness  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
because  it  would  come  into  competition  with  its  own  real  estate 
interests.  Under  the  pretense  of  affording  the  Indians  wider 
and  unmolested  domains,  they  now  pursued  the  double  com- 
mercial purpose  of  grabbing  the  abandoned  original  Indian 
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lands  and  blocking  competition  in  the  west  by  dumping  Indians 
there.  Let  us  charitably  assume  that  the  destiny  of  this  coun- 
try was  not  manifest  to  President  Andrew  Jackson  when,  in  his 
annual  message  of  1835,  he  announced  with  apparent  good 
faith,  but  which  the  sequel  has  invested  with  tragic  irony,  that, 

''the  pledge  of  the  United  States  has  been  given  by  congress 
that  the  country  destined  for  the  residence  of  this  people  shall  be 
forever  'secured  and  guaranteed  to  them.'  A  country  west  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  has  been  assigned  to  them  into  which 
the  white  settlements  are  not  to  be  pushed." 

Douglas'  immediate  environment  of  the  illimitable  west  in- 
spired him  with  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  expansion  which 
became  the  Nemesis  of  the  complacent  selfishness  of  the  east 
and  south  which  thus  sought  to  dedicate  a  great  empire  to  per- 
petual savagery.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories, 
first  in  the  house  and  then  in  the  senate,  he  reported  and  pushed 
to  passage  bills  for  the  organization  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska;  and  for  admis- 
sion as  states  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  and 
Oregon.  Thus  he  was  not  merely  the  father  of  Nebraska,  but 
of  the  greater  northwest.  The  fact  that  he  chose  this  opportun- 
ity for  great  constructive  work,  rather  than  the  commonly 
higher-rated  chairmanships,  such  as  those  of  the  foreign  and 
judiciary  committees,  is  an  index  to  his  character  and  capacity. 
If  in  seeking  to  close  the  Nebraska  country  to  white  settlement, 
the  south  had  in  mind,  besides  the  natural  sectional  advantage, 
securing  a  favorable  balance  of  political  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slavery,  then  Douglas  must  have  been  aware  of  this 
design ;  and  it  follows  that  he  deliberately,  and  with  great  cour- 
age, flouted  the  rulers  of  his  party  from  the  first,  as  he  did 
openly,  and  to  his  own  undoing,  at  the  last. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  bill  by  Douglas  in  1844  for  the 
organization  of  "the  Nebraska  country,"  rather  indefinitely 
understood  to  comprise  the  territory  drained  by  the  "great 
Platte"  river  and  its  tributaries,  with  approximately  the  same 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  as  the  present  state  of  Ne- 
braska, but  extending  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky 
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mountains,  was  prompted  by  sectional  considerations,  but  of  a 
wholly  commercial  nature.  As  he  himself  put  it,  the  bill  was  in- 
tended as  notice  to  the  secretary  of  war— John  C.  Calhoun— that 
he  must  stop  his  southern  policy  of  using  this  country  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  his  southern  Indians ;  and  he  kept  repeating  this 
notice  by  successive  bills,  with  the  desired  effect,  until  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  consummation  of  his  policy  through  the  pass- 
age of  the  last  one  organizing  the  territory,  in  1854. 

There  were  two  kindred  reasons  for  heading  off  the  south- 
western policy  of  permanently  colonizing  the  Nebraska  country 
with  Indians,  which  appealed  very  powerfully  to  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  then  beginning  to  center  in  Chicago :  first,  pro- 
tection of  travelers  over  the  Oregon  trail,  at  this  time  niunber- 
ing  about  60,000  annually;  and,  second,  keeping  opei.  the  way 
for  the  anticipated  Pacific  railroad  by  the  Platte  valley  route. 
These  motives  were  freely  discussed  in  an  extended  debate  of 
the  organization  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1853, 
when  champions  of  the  northern  route  directly  charged  mem- 
bers from  the  southwest  with  the  design  of  blocking  the  great 
national  highway  in  question,  and  also  of  permanently  prevent- 
ing  white  settlement  of  the  Nebraska  country. i 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
slavery  in  any  of  the  organization  bills  which  were  introduced 
from  1844  to  1854,  or  in  the  discussions  of  them,  until  it  became 
evident  to  the  pro-slavery  members  that  Douglas  was  deter- 
mined to  push  his  great  project  to  a  successful  issue,  when  their 
opposition  to  the  organization  of  this  vast  territory  under  the 
original  antislavery  restriction  led  him  to  make  an  apparent 
concession  rather  than  risk  being  forced  to  abandon  indefinitely 
his  great  project  which,  he  said,  ''is  very  dear  to  my  heart." 

Douglas  was  a  bold  fighter,  and  he  insisted  in  the  closing  de- 
bate that  the  will  of  the  people  would  be  against  slavery  and 
that  they  would  assert  it.2 

He  was  joined  in  this  position  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  yet 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  reopen  agitation  of  the  slavery  question ;  also  by  Senator 

1.  "Congressional  Globe,"  Vol.  26,  pp.  543  and  558. 

2.  "Congressional  Globe,"  Vol.  28,  pt.  i,  p.  279. 
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Dodge  and  Representative  Henn  of  Iowa.  The  argument  ad- 
duced in  the  support  of  the  original  contention  of  Clay  and  Web- 
ster in  the  debate  of  1850  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  those 
masterful  men.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Nebraska  country 
would  be  settled  by  antislavery  men,  because  emigration  pro- 
ceeded mainly  along  east  and  west  lines,  but  with  a  south- 
westerly inclination.  This  forecast  proved  to  be  true.  There 
never  was  the  slightest  danger  that  slavery  could  be  imposed 
upon  any  of  the  territory  north  of  Kansas,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  slavery  interests  to  colonize  that  territory  with  pro- 
slavery  men  from  Missouri,  a  free  constitution  was  adopted  by 
so  clear  a  preponderance  that  even  the  unwilling  Buchanan  was 
compelled  to  recognize  it.  Douglas  had  been  unable  to  press 
through  the  senate  the  bill  of  1853  which  passed  the  house  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  Accordingly  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1854,  he  reported  the  bill,  which  with  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments, repealing  the  Missouri  compromise  and  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two,  became  the  organic  act  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
A  clause  declaratory  of  the  principle  of  the  compromise  of  1850 
was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  with  it  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories submitted  a  report  in  which  Douglas  explained  the  indi- 
rect setting  aside  of  the  Missouri  compromise  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  grave  doubt  that  it  was  constitutionally  valid, 
and  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  large  sections  of  the  union,  ''that 
the  constitution  authorized  the  owners  of  slaves  to  carry  them 
into  any  of  the  territories."  On  the  sixteenth  of  January, 
Dixon  of  Kentucky  offered  an  amendment  repealing  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  of  the  compromise  and  specifically  authorizing 
the  holding  of  slaves  within  any  of  the  territories.  On  the 
twenty-third  of  January  Douglas  reported  a  substitute  which 
differed  from  the  fourth  of  January  bill  in  a  provision  simply 
repealing  the  antislavery  clause  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
and  separating  Kansas  from  Nebraska;  and  this  bill  became  a 
law  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  following  May. 

Douglas  defended  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  had  been 
substituted  for  it  in  1850,  and  that  this  principle  had  been  con- 
firmed by  both  of  the  national  conventions  of  1852.    His  second, 
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and,  to  my  mind,  invincible  defense,  appears  in  his  statement  of 
the  effect  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield, 
111.,  June  12,  1857. 

"That  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  March,  1820,  commonly  called 
the  Missouri  compromise  act,  was  unconstitutional  and  void  be- 
fore it  was  repealed  by  the  Nebraska  act,  and  consequently  did 
not  and  could  not  have  the  legal  effect  of  extinguishing  a  mas- 
ter's right  to  his  slave  in  that  territory.  While  the  right  con- 
tinues in  full  force  under  the  guaranty  of  the  constitution,  and 
cannot  be  divested  or  alienated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  neces- 
sarily remains  a  barren  and  a  worthless  right,  unless  sustained, 
protected  and  enforced  by  appropriate  police  regulations  and 
local  legislation,  prescribing  adequate  remedies  for  its  violation. 
These  regulations  and  remedies  must  necessarily  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  as 
they  can  only  be  prescribed  by  the  local  legislatures.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  only  sin  involved  in  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  consists  in  the  fact  of  having  removed 
from  the  statute  book  an  act  of  congress  which  was  unauthorized 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  void  because  passed 
without  constitutional  authority,  and  substituted  in  lieu  of  it 
that  great  fundamental  principle  of  self  government  which  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  the  people  of  each  state  and  territory  to 
form  and  regnilate  their  domestic  institutions  and  internal  af- 
fairs to  suit  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution." 

It  is  insisted  that  Lincoln's  direct  question  which  he  put  to 
Douglas  in  the  debates  of  1858,  whether  or  not  slavery  could  now 
—  since  the  Dred  Scott  decision— be  legally  excluded  from  the 
territories,  was  his  master-piece  of  shrewdness  and  in  effect  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Academically  speaking,  this  is  true;  but  it 
forced  Douglas  to  confidently  point,  with  still  greater  ingenuity, 
to  the  higher  law  of  public  opinion  as  the  sure  restriction.  The 
national  republican  platform  of  1860  disingenuously  pointed 
out  that  the  governors  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  creatures  of  the 
proslavery  democratic  administration,  had  recently  vetoed  acts 
of  the  legislatures  of  those  territories  abolishing  slavery. 

But  the  legislature  of  Kansas  had  already,  several  months  be- 
fore the  convention  met,  passed  the  abolition  act  over  the  veto 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  a  few  months  later,  at  the 
session  of  1861,  the  Nebraska  legislature  passed  an  abolition  bill 
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over  the  veto  with  only  five  dissenting  votes,  members  of  both 
parties  supporting  the  measure.  Leading  members  of  both  par- 
ties also  expressed  confidence  that  the  law  would  be  effective, 
and  the  two  republican  members  who  reported  a  similar  bill  at 
the  preceding  session  (Marquett  and  Lake)  stated  that  they  fav- 
ored the  measure  to  protect  the  territory  from  the  effect  of  the 
new  doctrine  that  men  had  a  constitutional  right  to  bring  slaves 
into  the  territory.' 

But  the  enactment  was  little  more  than  a  political  tempest  in 
a  teapot.  The  slaves  consisted  of  some  half  dozen  domestic  ser- 
vants who  had  accompanied  their  masters  into  the  territory,  it 
was  said  of  their  own  free  will.  Webster's  "ordinance  of  na- 
ture" and  the  uncompromising  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
immigrants  had  proven  a  practical  barrier.  Moreover,  in  1860, 
Douglas  contended  in  the  senate  that  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  not  decided  against  the  right  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  to  exclude  slavery  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  ever  would. 

Douglas  and  his  followers,  on  the  one  side,  and  Lincoln, 
Chase,  Greely,  Weed  and  Seward,  on  the  other,  were  playing  a 
great  game  of  politics  in  which  all  pushed  the  finesse  of  states- 
manship beyond  its  legitimate  limits.  But  having  regard  to  the 
almost  hopeless  entanglement,  on  the  method  of  whose  unravell- 
ing depended  dismemberment  and  war,  in  still  pinning  his  faith 
to  the  unextinguishable  vitality  of  the  popular  sovereignty  prin- 
ciple, even  though  the  supreme  court  had  sought  to  emasculate 
it,  Douglas  maintained  the  upper  hand.  For  the  exigencies  of 
hero-making  should  not  longer  divert  us  from  taking  notice  that 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territory  affected  by  the  Missouri 
compromise  or  in  any  of  the  territory  north  of  its  line,  was 
never  anything  but  a  political  bogy.  There  never  was  the  least 
practical  danger  that  slavery  could  or  would  invade  that  terri- 
tory, and  the  position  of  Douglas  in  reference  to  that  purely 
factitious  question  was  impregnable  in  statesmanship  and  in 
logic  and  morality  as  well. 

Douglas  was  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  adoption  of 

I.  "History  of  Nebraska,"  Watkins.  Vol.  2,  p.  46.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  Nebraska.  Lake  was  one  of  the  first  three  judges  of  the  state 
supreme  court. 
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a  free  constitution  in  Kansas.  He  boldly  opposed  President 
Buchanan  on  that  issue,  and  his  principal  lieutenant,  William  A. 
Richardson,  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  Nebraska,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Buchanan,  to  emphasize  his 
sympathy  with  Douglas.^  Lincoln's  heart  was  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient for  Lincoln  the  politician  to  back  up  Lincoln  the  sym- 
pathetic philanthropist,  and  he  persistently  disclaimed  any  de- 
sire or  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  as  persistently  and  inconsistently  encouraged  the 
antislavery  multitude  to  listen  to  the  radicals— Garrison,  Phil- 
lips, Sumner  and  the  rest— who  had  the  full  courage  of  Lin- 
coln's convictions,  and  were  resolutely  preparing  the  way  for 
the  revolution  by  which  alone  slavery  could  be  destroyed  soon 
enough  to  gratify  their  one  idea  madness  and  without  regard  fo 
cost  or  other  consequences.  Contrary  tradition,  based  upon 
partisan  exigency  and  buttressed  by  prejudice,  however  hallow- 
ed by  time,  should  be  ready  to  give  way  to  these  indubitable 
facts : 

(1)  By  procuring  the  assent  of  the  south  to  the  proposition 
that  the  people  of  the  territories  as  well  as  the  states  should 
have  and  exercise  the  power  to  reject  slavery,  Douglas  per- 
petuated a  barrier  to  its  further  expansion  as  effective  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  had  been,  while  recognized  as  valid;  and 
he  thus  effectually  checkmated  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which  in- 
validated the  compromise  as  he  had  anticipated. 

(2)  Actual  experiment,  both  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  justi- 
fied the  acumen  of  Douglas  in  formally  substituting  the  com- 
promise of  1850  for  its  predecessor  of  1820.  In  opposing  his 
powerful  influence  to  Buchanan's  policy  of  admitting  Kansas 
with  a  slave  constitution  against  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  her 
citizens,  Douglas  not  only  exhibited  great  moral  courage  but 
apparently,  also,  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  principle  and  jus- 
tice which  destroyed  his  last  chance  for  attaining  the  presidency. 
Whittier  perceived,  and  pictured  in  a  quatrain  Sumner's  im- 
placability and  lack  of  statesmanlike  tact  and  flexibility: 


I.     Ibid,  Vol.  I,  pp.  374  and  376  with  foot  notes. 
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' '  No  sense  of  Immor  dropped  its  oil 
On  tlie  hard  ways  his  purpose  went ; 

Small  play  of  fancy  lightened  toil ; 
He  spake  alone  the  words  he  meant. ' ' 

In  his  great  speech  of  1856,  known  as  "The  Crime  Against 
Kansas,"  Sumner,  even  from  his  narrow  outlook,  was  able  to 
foretell  the  practical  effectiveness  of  Douglas'  popular  sover- 
eignty plan : 

"Thus,  while  opening  the  territory  to  slavery,  the  bill  also 
opens  it  to  emigrants  from  every  quarter  who  may  by  votes  re- 
dress the  wrong.  The  populous  north,  stung  by  a  sense  of  out- 
rage and  inspired  by  a  noble  cause,  are  pouring  into  the  debat- 
able land  and  promise  soon  to  establish  a  supremacy  of  num- 
bers there." 

The  broader  view  of  Mr.  Henn,  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Iowa,  disclosed  that  the  natural  flow  of  emigra- 
tion, veering  southwesterly  to  a  milder  climate,  would  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  both  Douglas  and  Sumner. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  very  act,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  union,  precipitated  war.  That 
shifts  us  to  another  question.  I  think  that  we  must  agree  with 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  one  of  the  sanest  of  the  southern  states- 
men of  that  critical  period,  and  himself  solicitous  to  avoid  dis- 
union, that  the  policy  of  Douglas  ought  in  all  reason  to  have  suc- 
ceeded—to have  satisfied  both  sections  and  preserved  peace. i 
But  the  force  of  fanaticism  in  both  sections  was  underrated. 
The  old  wliigs— Seward,  Greely,  Lincoln— out  of  a  party  and 
ambitious  for  power,  overworked  the  plausible  inference  or  ac- 
cusation that  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  which  had  been  rec- 
ognized for  thirty-three  years,  was  a  treacherous  surrender  to 
the  slavery  expansionists ;  and  the  stupid,  as  well  as  wicked 
Dred  Scott  decision  came  opportunely  to  reinforce  the  repeal  of 
the  compromise  as  a  trouble  maker  in  the  north.  In  other  words, 
with  the  anachronism  of  human  slavery  as  the  basis  of  Seward's 
—and  in  effect,  Lincoln's — declaration  that  a  conflict  was  irre- 
pressible, and  with  such  adroit  politicians  as  these  to  make  the 
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most  of  it,  the  war  was  indeed  inevitable,  and  the  best  conceived 
compromise  would  be  brushed  aside  to  let  it  come. 

A  cloud  of  critics,  including  several  reputable  historians,  have 
accused  Douglas,  with  superficial  prejudice,  I  think,  of  deliber- 
ately cutting  off  Kansas  from  Nebraska  that  it  might  be  colon- 
ized by  the  slavocracy  of  contiguous  Missouri;  but  industrious 
investigation  and  candid  judgment  discredit,  if  they  do  not  quite 
disprove  that  charge.  Possibly  Mr.  Rhodes,  lacking  knowledge 
of  the  corroborative  facts,  was  justified  in  uttering  the  sweeping 
dictum:  "Nor  is  the  explanation  of  Senator  Douglas  sufficient. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  slavery 
this  change  would  not  have  been  made;"'  and  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  excuse  the  mere  savagery  of  Von  Hoist  touching  the 
same  subject,  a  like  reason  would  suffice.  But  in  preparing  a 
history  of  Nebraska,  I  discovered  certain  well  authenticated 
facts  which,  to  my  mind,  make  the  explanation  of  Douglas  quite 
sufficient. 

Prior  to  the  territorial  organization  of  ' '  The  Nebraska  Coun- 
try" by  the  act  of  1854,  it  was  set  apart  as  ''Indian  Country," 
from  which  white  people  were  interdicted.  The  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  therefore  ardently  promoted  by  ambitious 
politicians  and  land  speculators  of  the  contiguous  Iowa  border. 
Bernhart  Henn,  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
the  western  district  of  Iowa,  who  maintained  a  real  estate  office 
at  the  hamlet  of  Council  Bluffs,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  nearlj^  opposite  Bellevue,  the  prospective  capi- 
tal of  Nebraska,  pressed  the  adoption  of  the  division  amend- 
ment and  the  passage  of  the  bill  harder  than  any  other  member 
of  either  house  of  congress. 

"The  bill,"  he  contended,  "is  of  more  practical  importance 
to  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  people  of  the  district  I  represent 
than  to  any  other  state  or  constituency  in  the  union. ' '  Answer- 
ing "the  unjust  charge  made  on  this  floor  by  several  that  it  was 
the  scheme  of  southern  men,  whereby  one  of  the  states  to  be 
formed  out  of  these  territories  was  to  be  a  slave  state,"  he  de- 
mands :  "  Do  they  not  know  that  the  delegates  sent  here  by  the 
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people  interested  in  the  organization  of  this  country  proposed 
that  division!"^ 

Let  us  see  how  well  local  incidents  sustain  this  assertion.  In 
October,  1853,  a  meeting  to  promote  the  territorial  organization 
of  Nebraska,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  those  who  were 
afterward  active  in  organizing  the  territorial  government,  was 
held  in  Glenwood,  situated  in  Mills  County,  Iowa,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Nebraska  border.  In  fact  this  ambitious  village  fur- 
nished no  less  than  nine  members  of  the  first  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, who  never  became  residents  of  the  territory.  These 
enterprising  carpetbaggers  included  one  Joseph  L.  Sharp— by 
name  and  nature— the  founder  of  Glenwood  and  the  president 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  first  Nebraska  legislature.  Indeed, 
Iowa  was  so  positively  and  palpably  the  local  habitation  of 
germinal  Nebraska  that  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  in 
Glenwood  to  denounce  the  recreancy  of  members  of  the  first 
legislature  of  Nebraska  from  the  south  Platte  section  in  voting 
to  make  Omaha,  instead  of  Plattsmouth  or  Bellevue,  the  capital 
of  the  territory.^  One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  meeting 
was  that  enough  residents  of  Council  Bluffs  to  make  an  impres- 
siye  showing  crossed  the  river  and  held  an  election  in  Bellevue 
at  which  Hadley  D.  Johnson  was  elected  a  provisional  delegate 
from  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
pending  Nebraska  bill.  Another  provisional  delegate  was  elected 
at  the  same  time  at  Wyandotte,  now  a  city  of  Kansas.  These 
men  were  known  in  the  house  of  representatives  as  "the  two 
Johnsons."  The  Iowa-Nebraska  Johnson  was  enabled  to  reach 
Washington  by  the  aid  of  a  subscription  by  residents  of  Council 
Bluffs  in  amounts  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars.  In 
his  explanation  of  the  division  of  the  territory  at  the  last,  Doug- 
las said: 

''There  are  two  delegates  here  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  that  territory.  They  are  not  legal  delegates,  of  course, 
but  they  have  been  sent  here  as  agents.  They  have  petitioned 
us  to  make  two  territories  instead  of  one,  dividing  them  by  the 

T.     "Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,"  Vol.  29,  p.  885-6. 
2.     Reminiscence    of    Experience    Estabrook,    Attornej-    General    of    Nebraska 
territory  in  the  "History  of  Nebraska,"  Vol.  3. 
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fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude— the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
territories.  Upon  consultation  with  the  delegates  from  Iowa  I 
found  that  they  think  that  their  local  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  territory  require  that  the  proposed  territory  of 
Nebraska  should  be  divided  into  two  territories,  and  the  people 
ought  to  have  two  delegates.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult with  the  Missouri  delegates  they  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  committee  therefore  have  concluded  to  recommend  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  two  territories  and  also  to  change 
the  boundary  in  the  manner  1  have  described,  "i 

Hadley  D.  Johnson  afterward  became  prominent  in  business 
and  politics  in  Omaha,  and  his  statements  are  regarded  as  reli- 
able by  leading  men  of  that  city  who  knew  him  well.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  in  1887,  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  election  as  provisional 
delegate  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  organization 
scheme  in  Washington.  What  he  said  about  division  of  the  terri- 
tory is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  bearing  upon  the  accusation 
that  the  primary  motive  for  it  sprang  from  the  intention  of 
Douglas  "to  secure  a  part  of  it  to  slavery. "2  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
lates that: 

"Before  starting  (to  Washington)  a  number  of  our  citizens 
who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization  of  a  territory 
west  of  Iowa,  had  on  due  thought  and  consultation  agreed  upon 
a  plan  which  I  had  formed,  which  was  the  organization  of  two 
territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  instead  of  one  as  had 
heretofore  been  contemplated,  and  I  had  traced  on  a  map  hang- 
ing in  the  office  of  Johnson  &  Cassady  a  line  which  I  hoped 
would  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska,  which  it  finally 
did  become." 

Mr.  Johnson  further  relates  that  the  other  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  Missouri  friends  fell  in  with  the  division  scheme  but  were 
very  anxious  that  the  Platte  river  should  be  the  line,  "which 
obviously  would  not  suit  the  people  of  Iowa."  Pressed  by  the 
threat  of  the  Iowa  emissaries  that  the  dividing  line  should  be  the 
fortieth  parallel  or  there  would  be  no  bill  at  all  passed  at  that 
session,  the  Kansas  Johnson  "very  reluctantly  consented    .    .    . 

1.  "Congressional  Globe,"  Vol.  28.  pt.   i,  p.  221. 
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whereupon  Judge  Douglas  prepared  and  introduced  the  substi- 
tute."  Mr.  Hadley  Johnson  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  person 
of  Senator  Augustus  C.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  who,  as  he  says,  "had 
from  the  first  been  an  ardent  friend  and  advocate  of  my  plan, 
introduced  me  to  Judge  Douglas,  to  whom  I  unfolded  my  plan 
and  asked  him  to  adopt  it,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
decided  to  do.  "^  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Sharp,  mentioned  above,  tells 
us  in  his  memoirs  that  he  went  to  Washington  at  this  time  and 
"submitted  the  plan  of  making  two  territories  out  of  the  pro- 
posed Kansas    (Nebraska)    territory."^ 

Senator  Dodge  in  urging  division  in  a  speech  in  the  senate 
said: 

"Originally  I  favored  the  organization  of  one  territory;  but 
representations  from  our  constituents,  and  a  more  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  subject— having  an  eye  to  the  systems  of  internal 
improvement  which  must  be  applied  by  the  people  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  to  develop  their  resources — satisfied  my  colleague, 
(Senator  Jones)  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  re- 
ported this  bill,  and  myself,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
country  and  especially  of  our  state  demand  that  we  should 
support  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  two  territories ; 
otherivise  the  seat  of  government  and  leading  thoroughfares 
must  have  all  fallen  south  of  loiva."^ 

In  pressing  the  division  plan  in  the  House,  Mr.  Henn  stated 
the  local  reasons  for  it  specifically  and  comprehensively: 

"A  line  which  nature  has  run  for  the  boundary  of  states;  a 
line  that  will  insure  to  each  territory  a  common  interest,  each 
having  a  fertile  valley  (the  Platte  valley  and  the  Kaw  valley  re- 
spectively) for  its  commercial  center;  a  line  that  will  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  Iowa;  a 
line  that  will  make  the  commercial  and  political  center  of  Ne- 
braska on  a  parallel  with  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  .  .  .  The  or- 
ganization of  two  territories  instead  of  one  has  advantages  for 
the  north,  and  for  Iowa  in  particular,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   It  secures  in  the  Platte  valley  one  of  the  lines  of  Pacific 
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railways  by  making  it  the  center  of  commercial  wealth  and 
trade.  It  i3rings  to  the  country  bordering  on  Iowa  the  seat  of 
government  for  Nebraska.  It  at  once  opens  up  a  home  market 
for  our  produce.  It  places  west  of  us  a  dense  and  thriving  settle- 
ment. It  gives  to  western  Iowa  a  prominence  far  ahead  of  that 
which  ten  years  ago  was  maintained  by  the  towns  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  state.  It  brings  Iowa  nearer  to  the  center  of 
power  and  commerce."^ 

These  convincing  local  arguments  in  favor  of  a  territory 
''opposite  Iowa"  had  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  to  Doug- 
las, as  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  his  state,  was  then  beginning  to 
comprehend  her  fabulous  commercial  future,  and  whence  four 
great  tentacles  of  commerce— four  trunk  lines  of  railroad— were 
projected  westward;  and  one  of  them  was  well  on  the  way 
toward  junction  with  the  great  Pacific  line  at  Omaha,  to  whose 
construction  Douglas  had  already  turned  his  powerful  attention. 

If  the  prophet  of  the  Nebraska  country  had  been  less  than  a 
Colonel  Sellers  in  imagination,  his  forecast  would  have  been  in- 
adequate ;  for  it  has  all  come  true.  The  truly  great  continental 
railway  with  the  most  perfect  roadbed  in  the  world  and  the 
artery  of  a  colossal  local  and  oriental  traffic,  has  come  true.  The 
miraculous  development  of  this  Nebraska  country  into  the  gran- 
ary and  the  shambles  of  the  world  has  come  true.  The  prophe- 
sied gateway  to  the  Platte  Valley  and  this  industrial  greatness, 
first  the  political,  and  now  the  commercial  capital  of  Nebraska 
and  twice  as  populous  —as  the  prophet  foretold — as  any  town 
in  the  eastern,  or  any  other  portion  of  Iowa,  has  come  true.  A 
still  greater  collector  and  distributer  of  Kaw  valley  riches— 
Kansas  City— has  come  true.  If  the  prescience  of  this  one  and 
only  justified  Colonel  Sellers  could  have  fore-known  all  that  has 
come  true,  he  could  but  have  exclaimed : 

' '  0  visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul!" 

From  what  we  know  of  Douglas  and  Dodge  through  personal 
contact  and  otherwise,  it  should  be  deemed  improbable  that  they 
descended  to  the  petty  craft  and  deceit  of  pushing  to  the  front 

I.    Ibid,  p.  886-888. 
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these  plausible  local  reasons  for  dividing  the  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  their  real  motive  of  giving  Kansas  over  to 
slavery.  From  what  I  know  of  the  character  of  Hadley  D. 
Johnson  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  related  his  story 
of  the  division,  I  am  confident  that  he  and  his  local  coadjutors 
believed  that  it  originated  with  themselves.  It  is  possible  that 
Douglas  accepted  the  division  scheme  the  more  readily  because 
he  thought  it  would  please  the  Missouri  borderers  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  it  through  the  forcing  of  slavery  into  Kansas ;  but 
the  primary  reason  for  the  division  expressed  in  the  debates  by 
Douglas,  Dodge  and  Henn,  is  in  essence  and  form  strongly 
cumulative  evidence,  and  it  constitutes  a  quite  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  act  in  question.  The  other  explanation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  strong  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  is  wholly 
inferential,  and  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  because  it 
served  the  purpose  of  cunning  politicians  and  was  probably  in- 
vented by  them  for  that  purpose.  The  primary  reason  for  divi- 
sion expressed  in  the  debates  by  Douglas,  Dodge  and  Henn 
agrees  so  harmoniously  and  completely  with  the  independent 
statements  of  the  local  witnesses,  that  any  other  theory  or  ex- 
planation seems  vain  and  factitious.  It  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  as  a  further  reason  for  limiting  Nebraska  so  that 
it  might  be  controlled  by  Iowa  interests,  the  belief  and  fear  which 
had  been  expressed  by  Douglas  and  his  followers  in  the  organ- 
ization enterprise,  from  the  time  the  first  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  introduced  in  1844,  that  the  southern  interests  intended  to 
colonize  the  section  along  the  Platte  with  Indians,  so  as  to  leave 
their  own  part  of  the  purchase  open  to  the  Pacific  railway  and  to 
advantageous  settlement. 

Where  a  crisis  impends  over  the  clash  of  two  opposing  human 
masses,  time  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  Douglas  sparred  for 
time.  It  seems  probable  that  if  he  could  have  postponed  the 
crisis  of  1860,  which  the  partisan  triumph  of  Lincoln  precipi- 
tated, the  fast  crystallizing  antislavery  public  opinion  of  the 
world  would  soon  have  solved  our  own  slavery  question— peace- 
ably of  course.  It  would  perforce  soon  have  ceased  to  be  a  sec- 
tional or  a  local  question.  A  world-wide  moral— in  effect  indus- 
trial—bo^^cott  would  have  forced  the  south  to  cut  off  its  anti- 
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civilized  excrescence.  In  the  course  of  his  great  two  days' 
speech  in  May,  1856,  the  uncompromising,  precipitant  Sumner 
unwittingly  pointed  to  the  solution:  "The  whole  world,  alike 
Christian  and  Turk,  is  rising  up  to  condemn  this  wrong,  making 
it  a  hissing  to  the  nations."  » 

It  seems  fair  to  con-clude,  too,  that  Douglas  outwitted  his 
overreaching  proslavery  party  associates  in  leading  them  to 
accept  the  virile,  effective  popular  sovereignty  plan  in  lieu  of 
the  innocuous,  and  soon  to  be  invalidated  compromise  of  1820- 
21.  His  mistake  lay  in  failing  to  foresee  the  destructive  fire  in 
the  rear  which  was  opened  by  antislavery  sentiment  in  the 
north,  skillfully  inflamed  by  making  the  most  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  repeal  was  the  result  of  a  bargain  and  sale  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery. 

In  1874  and  1875  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers  impoverished 
many  of  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  a  letter  to  Governor  Osborn  of  Kansas,  transmitting  a  contri- 
bution of  $1,000  for  the  sufferers  of  that  state  and  Nebraska, 
Grerrit  Smith  in  giving  special  reasons  for  the  benefaction  to 
Kansas  dropped  into  fallacy  characteristic  of  the  ardent  aboli- 
tionists : 

"First,  I  worked  hard  in  congress  to  save  Kansas  from  the 
curse  of  slavery.  Second,  I  afterward  contributed  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  various  funds  for  fighting  off  from  her  that 
matchless  curse.  Third,  in  saving  herself  from  slavery  Kansas 
saved  the  nation  from  it.  Had  the  slave  power  triumphed  in 
Kansas,  the  way  for  slavery  into  any  free  state  would  have  been 
opened.    A  great  savior  therefore  is  dear  Kansas.     .     .     ." 

On  the  contrary,  owing  to  natural  and  sociological  conditions 
which  have  been  here  pointed  out,  slavery  never  could  have 
been  established  in  Kansas  except  temporarily;  and  its  tem- 
porary triumph  there  would  have  brought  on  the  revolution 
which  destroyed  it  in  all  the  states,  as  inevitably  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  More- 
over, inspection  of  the  various  bills  for  the  organization  of  Ne- 
braska which  not  having  passed  were  not  published  and  so  miss- 
ed the  notice  of  the  accusing  politicians  a^  historians,  who  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  disentomb  them  from  the  basement  of  the 
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capitol  at  Washington,  shows  Douglas '  preference  from  the  first 
for  a  northern  territory,  ''opposite  Iowa,"  Furthermore,  to 
believe  the  accusers  of  Douglas  on  this  point  involves  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  petty  public  liar,  a  quality  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  bold  ingenuousness.  The  exigencies  of  the  politicians  whose 
cups  of  ambition  were  all  filled  by  the  use  of  this  opportunity- 
Lincoln's  with  the  first  office  in  the  land,  and  Seward's  and 
Chase's  by  the  choice  of  the  second  best— plus  the  peculiarly 
susceptible  temper  of  the  people,  accounts  for  the  onslaught  on 
Douglas,  and  makes  him  a  greater  figure,  perhaps,  than  he  de- 
serves to  be.  The  popular  indignation  they  stirred  up  against 
Douglas  served  as  a  new  garb  for  their  own  withered  whiggism. 
It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  with  the  same  dread  of  radical 
change  of  policy  toward  slavery  which  had  driven  Clay  and 
Webster  to  despair,  Douglas  sought  primarily  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  while  his  wily  opponents  egged  on  the  just  resent- 
ment against  slavery  in  the  north  and  the  fanatical  solicitude 
of  the  south,  thus  forcing  the  secession  and  war  which  the 
Fabian  policy  of  Douglas  would  otherwise  have  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Douglas  denied  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  Lincoln  and' 
Seward  that  the  union  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free; 
plausibly,  at  least,  arguing  that  if  they  would  cease  their  irri- 
tating agitation  there  was  no  reason  why  states  which  had  al- 
ready dwelt  together  in  unity,  half  slave  and  half  free,  for  fifty 
years  might  not  continue  to  do  so  while  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
question  should  be  reached  by  evolution  instead  of  revolution. 
If  the  people  of  the  north  could  have  foreseen  that  secession  and 
war  would  result  from  Lincoln's  policy  and  follow  his  election 
as  president,  is  there  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  supported 
Douglas  in  his  policy  of  conciliation  or  concession  and  elected 
him  president  instead  of  Lincoln!  Knowing  the  awful,  though 
in  one  view,  glorious  sequel,  as  we  know  it,  would  not  you  and  I, 
my  friends,  have  felt  with  Lincoln  but  acted  with  Douglas  ? 

Douglas  was  gifted  with  originality  and  foresight  in  the  field 
of  economic  statesmanship.  In  1851  he  originated  the  plan, 
which  afterward  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  the  corruption  of  the  country,  of  encour- 
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aging  the  building  of  railroads  by  grants  of  public  lands.  His 
bill  for  granting  lands  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railway  was  so  manipulated  that  the  bonus  would  have  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  unworthy  company, 
when  with  characteristic  decisiveness  he  caused  the  grant  to  run 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  like  purpose.  But  the  same  con- 
spirators whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  national  congress  worked 
their  scheme  through  the  state  legislature  so  as  to  become  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  anticipated  grant,  whereupon  Douglas  with 
his  marvelous  effectiveness  again  circumvented  the  graft  by 
compelling  them  to  relinquish  their  claim.  By  his  wise  fore- 
sight, a  condition  that  the  beneficiary  company  should  pay  to 
the  state  annually  seven  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings  was  at- 
tached to  the  grant.  The  yearly  proceeds  of  this  tax  now  amount 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars,  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
state  government  of  Nebraska— if  economically  administered. 
In  1855  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  three 
lines  of  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast— a  northern  route  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Pacific;  a  central  to  be  called  the  Central 
Pacific ;  and  a  southern  to  be  called  the  Southern  Pacific.  Lines 
corresponding  to  these,  in  location  and  name  were  subsequently 
constructed.  He  afterward  pushed  with  his  accustomed  vigor 
the  project  of  building  what  is  now  known  as  the  Union  Pacific 
line.  He  originated  the  plan  of  fixing  the  terminals  of  the  road, 
leaving  it  to  the  company  to  take  the  most  practicable  course  be- 
tween them.  By  the  terms  of  his  bill  the  road  was  to  revert  at  a 
certain  time  to  the  states  through  which  it  should  pass. 

His  attitude  toward  secession  was  characteristically  positive, 
decisive  and  statesmanlike.  Unlike  many  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties who  hesitated  and  doubted  and  dallied  while  advantage 
after  advantage  was  seized  by  the  insurgents,  he  saw  the  trans- 
cendently  largest  aspect  of  the  question— that  the  maintenance 
of  the  union  was  of  paramount  importance.  Even  John  Kuskin, 
who  was  possessed  by  broad  and  idealistic  philanthropy,  mis- 
took the  part  for  the  whole,  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and 
held  that  the  attempt  to  hold  the  south  in  the  union  by  force  vio 
lated  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  independence.    But, 
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''No  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome, 

No  science  peddling  with  the  name  of  things," 

diverted  Douglas  from  the  single  issue  and  the  single  purpose. 
Henceforth  he  said,  "there  are  no  neutrals— only  patriots  and 
traitors."  The  effect  of  this  unequivocal  attitude  was  of  incal- 
culable value  in  holding  his  great  following, — many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  recreant,— true  to  this  main  object. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  his  leadership,  said  Mr.  Blaine, 

"The  democracy  of  the  north  responded  with  noble  enthusi- 
asm and  patriotic  fidelity  to  the  union. ' '  And  again,  in  greater 
detail  and  equal  emphasis  :  ' '  When  the  deliberations  of  the  extra 
session  of  the  senate  came  to  a  close  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  the  President  said  that  a  great  gain  had  been  made  to 
the  cause  of  the  union  by  the  direction  which  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Douglas  would  give  to  the  sympathy  and  action  of  the  northern 
democracy.  From  the  hour  of  actual  danger,  Mr.  Douglas  had 
spoken  no  partisan  word,  had  known  no  partisan  division,  had 
labored  only  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  had  looked  only 
to  its  safety  and  honor.  He  had  a  larger  following  than  any 
other  party  leader  of  his  day.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  believed  in  his  principles,  were  devoted  to  him  personally, 
trusted  him  implicitly.  The  value  of  his  active  loyalty  to  the 
union  may  be  measured  by  the  disaster  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  hesitation  on  his  part,  "i 

But  is  not  this  final  test  incompatible  with  the  charge  of  brok- 
erage and  insincerity  by  which  the  entire  career  of  Douglas  is 
interpreted  by  his  partisan  opponents! 

Lincoln  has  been  glorified  while  Douglas  has  been  neglected— 
except  as  he  has  been  the  subject  of  contumely— largely  because 
he  was  the  central  figure  on  the  winning  side  in  the  bloody  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  largely  also  because  he  cared 
for  the  fate  of  the  slave,  while  Douglas  cared  little,  or  at  least 
less  than  for  peace  and  union.  But  when  the  legitimate  result 
of  philanthropic  solicitude  actually  broke  upon  the  country  in 
the  shape  of  disunion  and  war,  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  recant 
his  philanthropy  and  embrace  the  mere  statesmanship  of  Doug- 
las. In  his  reply  to  strictures  of  Greeley  upon  his  moderation, 
August  22,  1862,  he  said : 

I.     "Twenty  years  of  Congress,"  by  James  G.  Blaine. 
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''My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  union  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  union  without  free- 
ing any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. ' ' 

While  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  if  Lin- 
coln and  his  associate  agitators  against  slavery  had  permitted 
the  Douglas  plan  to  be  given  a  fair  trial,  the  desirable  results  of 
the  war  would  have  been  peacefully  worked  out,  yet  at  bottom, 
Douglas  lost  all  while  Lincoln  gained  all,  as  the  crowd  counts 
loss  and  gain,  because  the  one  ignored,  in  some  sort,  the  eternal 
verity  of  righteousness,  while  the  other  kept  it  constantly  in  his 
own  heart  and  before  a  people  strongly  inclined  to  righteous- 
ness. This  is  the  crux  of  the  question  as  Lincoln— and  ultimate- 
ly the  people  of  the  north  — saw,  or  rather,  felt  it: 

"He  (Douglas)  contends  that  whatever  community  wants 
slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.  So  they  have  if  it  is  not  a 
wrong.  But  if  it  is  a  wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right  to 
do  wrong." 

Here  was  the  difference  between  the  statesman  and  the 
prophet.  Yet  who  is  there  to  say  now,  in  the  cool  retrospect  of 
reason,  that  the  fealty  of  Douglas,  charged  as  he  was  with  the 
responsibility  of  practical  leadership,  was  not  first  to  states- 
manship 1  But  alas  for  Douglas  and  for  the  union  with  peace ! 
Through  the  crying  aloud  of  the  prophets,  half-hearted  and 
evasive  on  the  part  of  Lincoln,  but  portentously  whole-hearted 
on  the  part  of  Garrison,  Greeley,  Phillips  and  Sumner,  the 
further  tolerance  of  slavery  had  struck  ahead  to  the  twelfth, 
while  in  its  turn,  and  as  Douglas  hoped  and  calculated,  it  should 
have  struck  only  the  eleventh  hour.i 

I.  Douglas'  loss  of  everything  but  courage  and  devotion  to  the  union  in  the 
sweeping  antislavery  tide,  illustrates  how,  when  a  man  has  apparently  lost  all,  some- 
thing yet  is  found  by  fate  to  take  from  him.  In  1857  the  democratic  territorial 
legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  capital  from  Omaha  to  a 
point  near  the  site  of  the  present  Lincoln,  to  be  called  Douglas  City.  But  the 
governor  vetoed  the  bill,  and  through  the  bribery  of  a  very  few  members  it  could 
not  be  passed  over  the  veto.  Ten  years  later  a  removal  bill  was  passed.  After  its 
third  reading  a  "copperhead"  senator  from  Omaha,  hoping  to  disgust  other  virulent 
democrats  who  favored  removal,  moved  the  substitution  of  Lincoln  for  Capitol  City 
as  the  name  of  the  new  capital,  but  to  insure  success  the  rabid  removalists  promptly 
accepted  the  obnoxious  substitute,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  rival  of  "the 
father  of  Nebraska"  is  thus  perpetuated  instead  of  his  own.  "History  of  Nebraska," 
Vol.  3. 
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I  am  not  oblivious  to  my  temerity  in  venturing  to  question 
that  Lincoln  was  immaculate  and  infallible,  inasmuch  as  popular 
sentiment  has  lifted  him  above  the  human  level.  But  there  are 
both  obvious  and  strong  reasons  for  keeping  a  very  strong  and 
highly  appreciated  man  a  mere  man.  Maupassant  observed  that 
each  man  creates  an  illusion  of  the  world  for  himself;  and  so 
peoples,  out  of  what  seems  the  most  likely  material,  themselves 
sujDplying  the  supplemental  idealism,  fashion  their  heroes  and 
their  gods.  Belloc  in  his  study  of  Danton  recognizes  'Hhat 
thirst  for  the  ideal  which  creates  idolatry."  Even  hypocrisy, 
some  one  has  said,  is  a  tribute  to  the  idealism  of  the  hypocrite, 
"Man  is  a  lover  and  maker  of  myths.  From  prejudice,  from 
chivalry,  from  patriotism,  from  mental  sloth,  from  sheer  inabil- 
ity to  know  the  thing  that  is  and  tell  a  plain  tale  ...  he 
cherishes  legend,  fable,  romance,  anything  but  simple  fact." 
Socrates  pleaded  before  his  judges:  ''Be  not  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  the  truth.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  man  should 
be  safe  who  sincerely  opposes  you  or  any  other  multitude." 
Lincoln's  leadership  during  a  great  war  in  which  his  side  was 
successful,  the  incident  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  and 
his  tragical  death,  were  his  apotheosis.  And  yet  the  fact  that 
the  popular  estimate  places  Lincoln's  fame  on  a  much  higher 
plane  than  that  of  Douglas  should  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the 
justice  of  the  award.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Lincoln  was  abler 
than  Douglas,  chiefly  because  his  mental  capacity  was  better 
backed  than  that  of  Douglas  by  moral  and  emotional  capacity. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  owing  to  the  sheer  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  slavery  imbroglio  and  the  resulting  war,  Douglas 
has  been  much  underrated  and  maligned. 

Lincoln's  political  finesse  marred  his  greatness.  Major  Gen- 
eral Jacob  D.  Cox,  level-headed  and  fair  minded,  illustrates  this 
in  his  ''Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War:" 

"Sherman's  indignation  boiled  over  in  his  reply  (to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  promotion  of  Hovey  and  Osterhaus  to  be 
Major  Generals)  which  said:  'I  wish  to  put  on  record  this  my 
emphatic  opinion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  officers  who 
stand  by  their  post  in  the  day  of  danger  to  neglect  them  and  ad- 
vance such  as  Hovey  and  Osterhaus,  who  left  us  in  the  midst 
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of  bullets  to  go  to  the  rear  in  search  of  personal  advancement. 
If  the  rear  be  the  post  of  honor,  then  we  had  better  all  change 
front  on  Washington.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  was  susceptible  to 
reasons  of  political  policy  in  the  use  of  appointments  to  office. 
In  the  case  of  Osterhaus  the  president  added  that  his  promise 
had  been  given  on  what  he  thought  was  high  merit  and  some- 
what on  his  nationality.  In  short  Indiana  and  Missouri  were 
doubtful  states  and  the  German  vote  was  important.  But  what 
idea  of  military  promotions  was  that  which,  in  such  a  war  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  campaign,  advanced  officers  to  the  highest 
grade  on  personal  importunity,  not  only  without  consultation 
with  their  commanding  general  in  the  field,  but  in  spite  of  his 
protest;  which  does  not  seem  even  to  have  asked  the  question 
what  was  going  on  in  Georgia  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  army  there." 

Referring  to  the  Wade  and  Davis  manifesto,  opposing  the  re- 
election of  Lincoln  in  1864,  General  Cox  says: 

"The  elegant  orator  and  polished  man  of  the  world  (Henry 
Winter  Davis)  felt  no  magnetism  but  that  of  repulsion;  and  his 
senses  were  so  dulled  by  it  that  he  never  guessed  the  wisdom 
and  the  breadth,  the  subtle  policy  and  the  deep  statesmanship, 
the  luminous  insight  and  the  unfaltering  purpose  which  now 
seem  writ  so  plain  in  Lincoln's  words  and  deeds.  It  was  a 
strange  and  not  altogether  exhilarating  experience  for  me;  but 
I  had  afterward  to  learn  that  the  belittling  view  of  Lincoln  was 
the  common  one  among  public  men  at  Washington." 

This  incident  took  place  at  a  dinner  given  by  Garfield  where 
Cox,  Davis  and  Schenck  were  present.  Shenck  agreed  with 
Davis,  and  Garfield,  unctuously  treacherous  by  nature  as  partic- 
ularly evinced  by  his  treatment  of  Sherman  and  Conkling,  egged 
them  on  by  appearance  of  approval  but  without  himself  criti- 
cizing Lincoln. 

Contrasted  to  Washington's  lofty  moral  courage  in  a  like  sit- 
uation, Lincoln's  finesse  shrinks  to  small  politics.  As  John  Fiske 
points  out,  "Washington  had  opposed  Conway's  claim  for  un- 
due promotion,  and  the  latter  threw  himself  with  such  energy 
into  the  faction  then  forming  against  the  conmiander-in-chief 
that  it  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  Conway  cabal,  "i     Wash- 

I.     "The  French  AlHance  and  the   Conway  Cabal,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  August, 
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ington's  extremity  was  far  greater  and  more  critical  than  Lin- 
coln's, and  yet  lie  refused  to  yield  to  political  pressure  where 
military  justice,  honor  and  efficiency  were  at  stake,  just  as  they 
were  when  Lincoln  did  yield.  He  the  rather  staked  all  on  recti- 
tude and  won  a  most  salutary  and  memorable  victory. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  on  any  estimate  or  enconium 
of  Lincoln.  Even  the  ample  legitimate  room  has  been  well  filled 
by  those  most  competent,  while  of  late  penny-a-line  spurious- 
ness  has  inundated  the  field.  He  is  rightly  judged  by  the  abun- 
dance of  pure  gold  in  him,  set  free  in  the  seven  times  heated 
furnace  of  the  war  which  he  unmeaningly  contributed  so  much 
to  precipitate.  The  moral  genius  and  the  statesmanship  which 
responded  to  the  unlimited  and  crushing  demand  of  those 
crowded  years  of  tragedy  are  being  thrust  into  cheapening 
familiarity.  The  fates  so  loaded  the  scales  against  his  rival 
that  little  is  generally  known,  and  less  thought  or  said,  about 
his  great  triumphs  and  greater  disappointments  and  misfor- 
tunes. We  venerate  Lincoln  because  his  greatness  was  on  our 
common  level,  kept  close  to  Mother  Nature. 

''For  him  her  old  world  molds  aside  she  threw. 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  west, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

His  was  no  mountain  peak  of  mind. 


Broad  prairie,  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. ' ' 

The  real  greatness  of  the  man  suffices— better,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  the  super-man  now  in  the  making.  His  marvelous  hold 
upon  the  popular  regard  is  due  to  his  genuineness,  naturalness 
and  simplicity.  He  was  raised  in  the  very  bosom  of  nature, 
and  his  responsive  temperament  answered  to  her  every  mood. 
The  observation  of  Lamb  that  ' '  the  solitude  of  childhood  is  not 
so  much  the  mother  of  thought  as  it  is  the  feeder  of  love,  of  si- 
lence and  admiration,"  was  exemplified  in  Lincoln.    ''Nature," 
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says  Chesterton,  "has  the  power  of  convincing  most  poets  of 
the  essential  worthiness  of  things,"  and  in  nature's  embrace 
Lincoln  was  early  impressed  with  the  worth  of  men.  But  the 
popular  adoration  of  this  great,  yet  common  man  is  not  without 
mixture  of  vanity.  The  shrewd  founder  of  institutional  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  and  utilized  this  human  instinct: 

"For  we  see  Jesus  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  .  .  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things  and 
by  whom  are  all  things  ...  to  make  the  captain  of  their  sal- 
vation perfect  through  sufferings  .  .  .  for  which  cause  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  all  brethren.  For  verily  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham. ' ' 

Lincoln  did  not  go  abroad  clad  in  an  old,  shabby,  "country" 
shawl,  or  perform  his  morning  ablutions  in  the  bucket  of  water 
on  the  open  back  stoop  of  the  White  House  as  a  bid  for  hero- 
worship,  but  therefore  he  thus  the  more  effectively  contributed 
toward  winning  it.  Those  bent  on  creating  an  unreal,  an  omnip- 
otent and  omniscient  Lincoln  unwisely  insist  that  he  was  a 
great  lawyer.  George  R.  Peck,  of  the  Chicago  bar,  in  a  recent 
address,  concludes  that,  though  he  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  century,  yet  as  a  lawyer  his  standing  was  only  re- 
spectable, and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries most  able  to  judge.  Herndon,  his  partner,  said, 
"Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  in  a  good  case  and  a  poor  lawyer 
in  a  bad  case";  and  Nicolay  and  Hay  tell  vis  that  "on  the 
wrong  side  he  was  always  weak."  These  views  should  be  wel- 
comed ;  for  the  qualities  of  a  great  lawyer  are  incompatible  with 
Lincoln's  kind  of  greatness.  If  he  had  been  the  great  lawyer  he 
could  not  have  been  the  greater  Lincoln.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  to  accept  Robert  E.  Ingersoll's  defini- 
tion of  a  lawyer,  namely:  "A  sort  of  intellectual  strumpet," 
or  Lord  Brougham's:  "a  fellow  who  gets  back  your  estate  for 
you  and  keeps  it  himself,"  or  Lincoln's  own  conception  of  a 
lawyer  as  quite  recently  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Fernando 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  witness  in  a  case  of  Lincoln's  and  on 
his  side.  The  oposing  lawyer  had  treated  him  very  roughly  on 
cross  examination,  and  when  the  ordeal  was  over  Jones  took  a 
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seat  beside  Lincoln  who  whispered:  ''He  was  rather  rough  on 
you,  wasn't  he?"  Jones  replied,  hotly:  "Yes  sir;  he's  no  gen- 
tleman ; ' '  whereupon  Lincoln  responded  sadly :  ' '  No,  he 's  a  law- 
yer." Mr.  Peck  says  that  no  other  man  since  Shakespeare  "ever 
had  the  art,  or  rather  the  nature,  to  say  so  much  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, ' '  and  Judge  Blodgett  credited  him  with  the  power  of  un- 
rivalled clearness  of  statement.  In  his  "house-divided-against- 
itself "  speech,  he  summed  up  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereign- 
ty, in  its  moral  aspect,  in  a  wonderfully  telling  epigram:  "That 
if  any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  object." 

In  contrast  to  almost  all  political  speeches,  which  are  unread- 
able, Lincoln's  are  all  but  literature.  We  may  best  appreciate 
his  character  and  his  greatness  by  comparison  and  contrast. 
When  we  contemplate  him,  we  think  by  natural  association  of 
three— perhaps  four— other  men:  Washington,  William  the  Si- 
lent, Robert  E.  Lee,  and  i3erhaps  Cromwell.  In  the  field  of 
statesmanship — in  its  largest  sense— his  greatness  was  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Washington's 
was  superior  to  Hamilton's,  Lee's  to  that  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
William's  to  that  of  any  political  leader  of  his  age,  or  Crom- 
well's to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Motley's  test  of 
William's  greatness,  except  in  the  religious  particular,  applies 
peculiarly  to  Washington: 

Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues — "constancy  in  disaster,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  hopefulness  in  defeat— no  man  ever  possessed  a 
larger  share.  He  arrived  through  a  series  of  reverses  at  a  per- 
fect victory.  He  planted  a  free  commonwealth  under  the  very 
battery  of  the  inquisition,  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerful 
empire  existing.  He  was  therefore  a  conqueror  in  the  loftiest 
sense,  for  he  conquered  liberty  and  a  national  existence  for  a 
whole  people. ' ' 

William's  career  was  different  from  Washington's  in  the  im- 
portant particular  that  he  had  not  a  single  lieutenant  of  high 
character  or  ability,  and  the  more  so  from  Lincoln's,  who 
throughout  his  test  had  not  only  lieutenants  of  the  greatest 
ability,  both  civil  and  military,  but  unlimited  and  vastly  pre- 
ponderating resources  of  men  and  supplies.     Lee's  character 
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and  constant  extremity  answer  to  those  of  William  and  Wash- 
ington, but  while  his  achievement  may  have  been  as  great,  it 
failed  by— let  us  say— the  technical,  or  mechanical  test  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  great  novelist's  higher  test  supplies  the  lack  of 
Lee  and  applies  largely,  also,  to  Lincoln:  "The  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness of  a  character  lay  not  in  its  achievements  but  in  its  aims 
and  impulses :  its  true  history  lay  not  among  things  done  but 
among  things  willed."  While  we  know  that  Lincoln  possessed 
military  sagacity,  we  do  not  know  that  he  possessed  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  William,  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Washington.  But 
the  greatest  test,  perhaps,  of  William  and  Washington  was  forti- 
tude. This  quality  was  very  great  in  Lincoln,  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  fell  short  of  that  of  the  other  two,  because  for  reasons 
suggested,  it  was  not  called  on  to  the  supreme  limit.  But  in 
the  most  effective  if  not  the  highest  quality  of  leadership— the 
insidious  spirit,  the  genius  of  fellowship— Lincoln  excelled  the 
others— more  than  that,  perhaps,  all  others. 


